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strokes had formed vigorous eyes, noses, and mouths, and a 
sweep of it in red paint has jotted down a jug, or a careful yet 
bold dash of colour forms a coat, a cloak, or a tin pan. Painted 
in the Munich method of Chase or Duveneck, these pictures by 
Henry Muhrman are full of sparkle and vigour. Walter Shirlaw 
and William M. Chase, who are now established in New York, 
have heads, drawings in black-and-white, and Shirlaw has a Ve- 
netian scene in colour, that are very excellent. In this latter the 
stately figures of some men on a balcony would do credit to the 
best of the French water-colourists, while the bold effects of J. 
Frank Currier show the broadest way in which a picture may be 
conceived before any details are made out. 

Pictures, unfortunately, have too often the look of having been 
made either to satisfy popular taste or to work out an artistic 
theory— it may be of colour, or it may be of form — without being 
made to depict the subject from any regard for it in itself One of 
the most sincere and pleasant pictures we have seen for a long 
while is the beautiful interior of a corner of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, done in colour by Miss S. M. L. Wales (194). This study, 
and it is very elaborate, looks like the pre-Raphaelite illuminations 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, or like a beautiful bit of 
stained glass. The study is quite a large one, and the corner se- 
lected is that in which Mr. La Farge's own stained-glass window is 
situated. What chiefly strikes one in analysing this beautiful pic- 
ture is the precision and depth of colour, which has been clearly 



and precisely laid on with each stroke of the brush. We are ac- 
customed to the inside of St. Mark's and of other highly-coloured 
interiors, but the reader must recollect how frequently the rich and 
aerial tones in the original are rendered disagreeable and confused 
by being blurred and jumbled together in pictures. Looking at 
this charming rendering of this interesting church, in company 
with one of the best colourists among our American artists, we 
were delighted to follow out, tint by tint, the rich red-browns, 
the clear, aerial blues, and the rough or the broken touches of 
colour that showed the stonework, or depicted the frescoes on the 
church-walls. A picture one would like to possess, this is truly a 
most sincere and successful piece of fine colour. The paintings 
by Quartley, Reinhart, Symington, and others, add grace and inte- 
rest to the collection ; and of the many studies in black-and-white, 
with the charming etchings by Falconer, Farrar, and R. Swain 
Gilford, the page of artistic engravings and the cherubs' heads by 
Helena De Kay, Wyatt Eaton's portraits of Bryant and Long- 
fellow, and the fine face of a child by Miss Bartol, we would like 
to speak, for they show the earnestness and the differing artistic 
aims of many of our artists, but space fails us. We think that the 
most untechnical person must have pleasure in this exhibition, 
and to artists the variety, the progress, and the gracefulness of the 
work give encouragement for the future of American Art, and 
pleasure in its present results. 

S. N. Carter. 



NOTES. 



BOSTON. — The first winter exhibition of the Boston Art-Club was 
opened on Wednesday evening, January 15th, and closed early in 
February. It did not equal, in either merit or variety, many of the 
previous displays of the Club ; but had the advantage over most of them 
of more distinctly representing local art, and of containing fewer loaned 
canvases. The new method of selecting pictures to be hung in the 
exhibition has given rise to much complaint and criticism, but this is, 
perhaps, always unavoidable amid a crowd of the rejected. One or 
two foreign pictures were the only exceptions to the presentation of 
works by Boston artists. Among these the most noticeable, and the 
most conspicuously placed at the end of the gallery, was a large land- 
scape by Courbet, representing a pastoral scene ; and this, though not 
giving scope to that artist's splendid colouring in greens, was a good 
example of his style of composition, while not very striking. There 
was also what was claimed as an original Turner, which of course 
attracted much attention ; and a piece by Liem, which was not, how- 
ever, in that versatile artist's most brilliant manner. The local display, 
while in many respects creditable to Boston art, was not very remark- 
able either for excellence or variety. The indications of the epidemic 
for copying the later French manner were everywhere appaient ; pic- 
tures of the Corot order were especially conspicuous. Among the most 
attractive pictures were three contributed by De Blois. One, a winter 
scene, was accepted and hung in the French Salon, and was a forcible 
and vigorous illustration of this rising artist's maturest style. Another 
picture of his represented a French barnyard scene, very rich in colour 
and carefully worked in its details ; a third was a broad, level meadow, 
with sheep in the foreground. J. Foxcroft Cole exhibited two land- 
scapes, both cattle-pieces ; Oudinot, two landscapes, quiet summer 
scenes ; Lansil, a dreamy picture of ' Summer Morning, Boston Har- 
bour,' with a Turnerish effect ; Albert Thompson, a cattle-piece ; and 
Enneking, an autumn landscape, pleasing in its harmonious colouring, 
and forcible in its easy freedom. Wyatt Eaton had two pictures, the 
most noticeable of which was a rude interior, with an old dame play- 
ing with a child before the fire. C. R. Grant displayed a strong can- 
vas, with a delicate rendering of sky and foliage, and much grace in the 
female figures, which at once attract and hold the eye, in the foreground. 
J. B. Johnson, who has returned from France, where he has been study- 
ing Daubigny's works, presented a somewhat dreary landscape of marsh 
and meadow, skilfully though somewhat slightly treated. Shapleigh's 
' Giant Stairs ' was also a very noticeable canvas, bright in colour, and 
free and vigorous in composition. Among other oil-pictures in the exhi- 
bition were landscapes by Thomas Moran, Bannister, C. P. Webber, and 
W. H. Hilliard ; a seaside scene by Custer ; a portrait of Thomas G. Ap- 
pleton by Vinton ; a number of flower-pictures, the most notable being 
those of Miss Bartol, Miss Baker, and Seavey, the latter furnishing a 



very rich bouquet of chrysanthemums ; the view of the interior of a 
Roman chapel, by George Hoessling, and an Italian boy by the same 
artist ; two character-sketches by Chase ; Italian girl by Vinton ; two 
dog-pictures by Rogers ; a landscape by Ernest Longfellow ; an unfin- 
ished portrait of the late Frank Dengler, the sculptor ; a wood interior 
by Ordway ; and two exceedingly bright, Meissonier-like pictures by 
Gangingigle, a young Munich artist, who has recently taken up his resi- 
dence in Boston. It has been remarked that neither Hunt, G. L. Brown, 
Munzig, nor Billings, is represented by pictures in the exhibition. . . . 
A very interesting " Loan Exhibition " was held during January, pre- 
senting a wide variety of artistic and curious relics and articles of verlu, 
illustrative of old-time and Oriental art. The exhibition was largely 
occupied by the products of Chinese and Japanese skill. In the Chi- 
nese department were pictures and vases, beautifully coloured and deco- 
rated plate, jars, libation-cups, and other rich and rare objects. The 
Japanese room presented very fine lacquer-work and bronzes ; one of the 
best specimens of work in the latter metal was a superbly-graven dragon, 
loaned by Mrs. F. G. Appleton. There were also exquisite ivory carv- 
ings, ancient jewels, and such relics as the seal of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and a necklace of Egyptian intaglios. Miniatuies, snuff-boxes, Ro- 
man lamps, milking-cups, cake-baskets, and pitchers, were exhibited, 
and the display was enriched by some fine specimens of cloisonne. . . . 
At the Museum of Fine Arts was opened, in the latter part of January, 
an attractive exhibition of etchings and engravings, for the most part 
loaned by Art-loving citizens. Many of the specimens were very rare 
and unique. Thirty Rembrandts were shown, among them a portrait 
of Rembrandt and his wife, an Ecce Homo, and a ' Christ healing the 
Sick;' Haden was represented by twenty-five fine etchings, and sixty- 
two were from J. M. Whistler, mostly Breton scenes and views of the 
Thames. Among other artists represented were Diaz, Alma-Tadema, 
Detaille, Salvator Rosa, Guido, Legros, Van Ostade, Claude, Fortuny, 
Meissonier, Corot, Gifford, Mitchell, Wetherell, Yale, and Smillie. 
Those which attracted most attention were the Thames scenes by Whis- 
tler. 

The Artists' Fund Society, an institution founded about twenty 
years ago for the threefold purpose of insuring its members' lives, help- 
ing its sick and destitute members, and administering charity to poor 
artists who are not members, held its annual auction-sale of pictures on 
the evenings of January 27th and 28th, in the Leavitt Gallery, New 
York. These pictures were exclusively contributions by members, al- 
though the Society gladly welcomes contributions of all sorts from the 
general public. The total receipts, inclusive of the prices of the frames, 
were $14,818.74, an increase of several thousand dollars over the sum 
received last year. The principal pictures sold and prices obtained 
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were as follows : S. J. Guy's ' He sailed away at Break of Day,' $875 ; 
H. Fuechsel's ' Hartz Mountains,' $525 ; A. Quartley's ' Afternoon off 
White Island, Isles of Shoals,' $495 ; E. Johnson's ' Winter Time,' 
$470 ; A. Quartley's ' Calm Morning,' $450 ; E. Parton's ' Summer 
Day,' 410 ; D. Johnson's ' Sunday Afternoon,' $350 ; S. R. Gifford's 
' Sunrise,' $350 ; J. G. Brown's ' Fire away,' $350 ; T. Hicks's ' Knitting 
and Thinking,' $330 ; J. C. Wiggins's ' Gathering Sea-weed,' $310 ; 
F. A. Silva's ' Twilight Hour,' $300 ; A. F. Tait's ' Calling for Help,' 
$280 ; A. F. Tait's ' Old Pioneer,' $250 ; A. Parton's ' On Lake Cham- 
plain,' $225 ; A. T. Bricher's ' Windy Day,' $220 ; D. Johnson's ' View 
near New Berlin,' $210 ; J.G. Brown's ' I sec Dad,' $210; W. Whit- 
tredge's ' Twilight on the Plains,' $200 ; C. H. Miller's ' On the Road- 
side,' $180; J. C. NicoU's 'Approaching Shower,' $175 ; J. W. Casi- 
lear's ' Mountain Brook,' $170 ; W. Morgan's ' Early Hours,' $160 ; S. 
R. Gifford's ' Arch of Nero,' $155 ; W. Morgan's ' Stubborn Fact,' $150 ; 
J. B. Bristol's ' Lake Paradise,' $150 ; W. H. Beard's 'Connoisseurs,' 
$150; H. Fuechsel's 'Catskill Mountains,' $150; G. H. Boughton's 
' Widow's Garden,' $150. 

Any member contributing a work that brings more than one hun- 
dred dollars is presented with the sum in excess of that amount, the 
one hundred dollars being retained by the Society as his annual pre- 
mium on a life-insurance policy of four thousand dollars. The expenses 
of the auction were more than one thousand dollars, and the net gain 
to the society was about four thousand five hundred dollars. Mr. 
Thomas Hicks is the President ; Mr. J. G. Brown, the Vice-President ; 
Mr. J. M. Falconer, the Treasurer ; and Mr. H. W. Robbins, the Secre- 
tary. 

Artists and Critics — The Vedder and the Whistler Cases. — 
Mr. Elihu Vedder's protest against a criticism on two of his paintings, 
which appeared in L'Art, has been widely published, and has attracted 
much attention. Mr. Vedder's grievance is that, having at the request 
of the editor of L'Art granted permission for engravings of his paint- 
ings to be published in that periodical, the occasion was seized upon for 
a depreciative criticism of his work, which occurred in an article on 
American Art at the Paris Exhibition, and was as follows : " It would 
be .very perplexing to say which one of Mr. Vedder's two paintings 
(' The Cumjean Sibyl ' and ' The Young Marsyas ') is the more fantastic. 
We have reproduced them both, for the sake of showing to what de- 
gree of aberration a classicism badly directed will expose an artist whose 
education is not complete enough to make tradition his own, and whose 
originality is not strong enough to renovate it. In view of this, we 
should have almost liked to pick a quarrel with the clever draughtsman 
who was commissioned to transcribe these two compositions for L'Art. 
His work really is a transcription rather than a literal reproduction. It 
might be said that M. Kreutzberger amused himself by giving some 
precision to the picturesque dreams of Mr. Elihu Vedder ; and, though 
the latter's lead has not become transformed thereby into gold, though 
these bad canvases have not become changed into genuine masterpieces, 
it cannot be doubted that in M. Kreutzberger's copies the forms are 
clearer and the values more marked than in the originals. The pen of 
the draughtsman is more a colorist in his monochrome than is the brush 
of the painter. Persons .who saw these strange black-and-white paint- 
ings at the Exhibition would scarcely recognise them in the drawings. 
After all, the readers oi L'Art will not find fault with the change, which, 
too, will perhaps be of advantage to Mr. Vedder by directing his attention 
to certain deficiencies in his talents. This artist lives at Rome. Had 
we any advice to give him, it would be to leave the Eternal City as soon 
as possible, and to break with the antique memorials, whose poetry 
seems not to have been made for his imagination. Who shall say that 
he will not find himself possessed of unexpected powers when again 
planting, his foot on his native soil?" Undoubtedly such a criticism is 
galling in its nature. How far it was deserved we are unable to say, 
not having seen the original works. Mr. Vedder, however, takes no 
exception (he says) to the low estimate of his artistic ability ; his pro- 
test is simply against " this species of trap " into which he has " inad- 
vertently been drawn." In other words, he objects to being criticised 
severely by a journal to which he had done a courtesy. Mr. Vedder is 
in the wrong. It is the duty of a critic to express his convictions un- 
biased by the personal relations of himself or his journal to an artist. 
If Mr. Vedder had chosen, he could have refused V Art's request for 
permission to publish his pictures ; but he errs in supposing that his 
courtesy to L'Art should have influenced the verdict to be given on his 
work. 

Another American artist in Europe, Mr. J. A. MacNeill Whistler, has 
entered a public protest against a critic's criticism. His temper, how- 
ever, is more violent, and his doctrine more radical, than Mr. Vedder'.s. 



His temptation, also, it must be admitted, was greater. In a review of 
the London Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition, Mr. John Ruskin called Mr. 
Whistler a coxcomb who flung pots of paint in the public's face, and 
charged extortionate prices. A libel-suit followed, in which the plaintiff, 
Mr. Whistler, was awarded one farthing without costs. After this he 
published a pamphlet, taking the ground that Art-critics who are not 
practical artists have no reason for existence, and, to use his own lan- 
guage, should be " extinguished." The spirit of his disquisition is re- 
flected in the following paragraph : " Let [artists'] work, then, be re- 
ceived in silence, as it was in the days to vvhich the penmen still point 
as an era when Art was at its apogee. And here we come upon the oft- 
repeated apology of the critic for existing at all, and find how complete 
is his stultification. He brands himself as the necessary blister for the 
health of the painter, and writes that he may do good to his art. In 
the same ink he bemoans the decadence about him, and declares that 
the best work was done when he was not there to help it. No ! let 
there be no critics ! They are not a necessary evil, but an evil quite 
unnecessary, though an evil certainly. Harm they do, and not good. 
Furnished as they are with the means of furthering their foolishness, 
they spread prejudice abroad ; and, through the papers at their service, 
thousands are warned against the work they have yet to look upon. 
And here one is tempted to go further, and show the crasse idiocy and 
impertinence of those whose dicta are printed as law." Idiocy and im- 
pertinence, certainly, are not desirable qualities for an Art-critic, but 
knowledge, candor, and fairness are. So long as freedom of speech is 
allowed, pictures will probably be criticised in private ; and so long as 
freedom of the press exists, and Art-criticism continues to interest the 
general reader, pictures will probably be criticised in public. Let us 
hope that criticism, whether professional or lay, whether by artists or 
litterateurs, will always by characterised by knowledge, candor, and fair- 



LoAN Exhibition, Baltimore. — Early in March a loan exhibition 
of paintings and other works of Art will be opened at the Peabody In- 
stitute, Baltimore, on which occasion a series of galleries in the recent 
addition to the Institute will be thrown open to the public. The exhi- 
bition is projected with a special view to the encouragement of Ameri- 
can Art. One-quarter of the proceeds will be given to the Decorative 
Art Society, recently formed in Baltimore, and the rest will be employed 
in the purchase of paintings, by native artists, for presentation to the 
Peabody Art-Gallery. The new galleries consist of a suite of three 
large halls opening into each other ; one being 36 x 95 in dimension ; 
another, 32 x 132 ; and the third, 19 x 56 — giving in the aggregate a 
noble space for the hanging of pictures. The exhibition will be an emi- 
nently interesting occasion in Baltimore, and, as an initial step towards 
forming a gallery of paintings in that city, will be watched with interest 
by Art-lovers in all parts of the country. 

A College of Fine Arts has been connected with the Ingham Uni- 
versity, Le Roy, New York, designed for both sexes. It is under the 
direction of Mrs. E. E. I. Staunton ; Professor L. M. Wiles conducts 
the department of painting, and Professor P. P. Staunton that of draw- 
ing. Persons may become members of the college who have attained 
proficiency in elementary drawing. This " Art College " is domiciled 
in a handsome building, and gives annual exhibitions of paintings and 
drawings. "The Art Conservatory, to which the college is attached, 
contains," we are informed, " an inexhaustible store of materials for 
both artistic and scientific study, consisting of a museum of natural and 
artificial curiosities, and a gallery of pictures, consisting of works of 
eminent foreign and native artists." The number of well-equipped Art- 
schools that have recently been organised in all parts of the country in- 
dicates unmistakably the spread of Art-taste and the desire for Art- 
training. 

The Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of Design, in 
New York, will begin on Tuesday, the 1st of April, and close on Satur- 
day, the 31st of May. The works of living artists only will be eligible, 
and these works must never have been publicly displayed in New York 
or Brooklyn. " Varnishing-day " will be Saturday, the 29th of March, 
when the galleries will be opened to the exhibitors. The Secretaiy of 
the Academy, Mr. T. Addison Richards, announces that pictures and 
frames must in all cases be sent together, and that the latter may be 
surrounded by a neat edging of walnut or other dark wood, provided 
that the same shall not exceed half an inch in thickness nor more than 
one inch in extension on each side of the frame, nor more than a quar- 
ter of an inch in projection over the depth thereof. 



